THE FOUNDATIONS  OF PERSONALITY
sary as it is for the worker in this field to report the influence of a severe
crisis upon personal development, it is also important to see such an
event against the background of the former history and the total situa-
tion in which the crisis arises.
Inference and intuition. In analyzing data trom the life history, es-
pecially elements of subjective life, we are obliged to raise the question
once more of the role of the observer or scientist as an instrument of
interpretation. In line with the usual "canons of experimental science and
logic, the research worker is assumed to be impersonal and to test his
hypotheses and draw his conclusions and generalizations through the
logic of inference. Inference is a mental process in which the individual
is conscious of the logical steps in deductive and inductive logic which
he applies to the data at hand. In contrast to this method stands that
process of drawing conclusions which employs sympathetic identification
and insight, which are usually strictly avoided by the logician. Some
writers like G. W. Allport (i937a) rather sharply distinguish between
the method of inference and this other procedure, which he terms in-
tuition. As a matter of fact, such a sharp dichotomy is unnecessary since
it has been shown that even in alleged logical thought processes uncon-
scious bias and insight may and often do play a part.
Rather than draw too sharp and distinct a line between logical in-
ference and intuition we must indicate the place of the latter in the in-
terpretation of case-history materials. We may define intuition as a
method of formulating beliefs, postulates, and hypotheses, or of drawing
conclusions or generalizations, in which not all the steps in the mental
processes are known to the individual. It involves, in short, a considerable
amount of unconscious inference.
Let us examine the function of intuition in the treatment of life his-
tories. Unfortunately the term intuition has been used to mean all sorts
of mysterious capacities and is eschewed by hard-headed logicians and
scientists who would depend on the conscious processes of deduction and
induction. But in the field of personality investigation many workers
have come to realize that the intimate and personal nature of many of
their data, especially those deriving from the inner life, cannot be com-
prehended or interpreted adequately by the use of these deliberate logical
devices alone. The work of Stern (1938) on what is called verstchende
Psychologic, the central use of fantasy thinking in uncovering inner
meanings through psychoanalysis (see Murray, 1938; and Lasswell, 1939),
and the insistence of G. W. Allport (19373) upon the use of insight in
studying the unique and autonomous nature of life organization all show
a trend in the direction of recognizing the function of unconscious in-
ference in aiding the worker to give adequate meaning to his findings in
the personality field. (See Chapter XII.)